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Vergil and Ancient Critics 


Some years ago Mr. George Saintsbury confessed that 
all his life he had been a heretic as to Vergil, and in 
‘*A Second Scrap Book’’ proceeded to specify the arti- 
cles of his unbelief. ‘‘Little need be said about it (the 
Aeneid’s) complete and allowed second-handness. . . . 
A more disgusting hero than Aeneas there is not in 
the range of epic. . . . Vergil belongs rather to the 
polishers and decorators than to the real ‘makers.’ . . . 
The fact is that the rhetoricians of the later Empire 
did better than they knew for their idol, when they 
went to Vergil as above all a master of rhetoric rather 
than poetic.’’ There in epitome is Saintsbury’s haeresis 
Vergiliana, as he somewhat ambiguously expressed it. 
Nor are there lacking others of the same persuasion, 
for to mention but one of a number, the Italian philoso- 
pher and critic, Benedetto Croce, characterized the 
Aeneid as a labor of copying and mechanical combina- 
tions. 


But heresies have a way of repeating themselves. So 
we need not be surprised to find that the modern haere- 
sis Vergiliana is only a restatement under new circum- 
stances and in a new mode of the early unfaith in Ver- 
gil’s genius and poetic achievement. Commentators tell 
us of a Carvilius Pictor, who wrote a book called 
Aeneomastiz; of a Perennius, who undertook to set forth 
Vergil’s furta; and of Q. Octavius Avitus, a contempo- 
rary of Suetonius, whose Homoeon elenchon octo vol- 
umina catalogued the poet’s borrowings from the Latin 
authors. Gellius devotes a number of chapters in 
his Noctes Atticae to a defense of Vergil against the 
charges of second-handness, faults of style, and errors in 
Roman history. Most of the hostility, says Gellius, 
comes from the tribe of ‘‘verborum pensitatores sub- 
tilissimi’’ rather than from capable and clear-sighted 
critics. 

It is, however, in the Saturnalia of Macrobius that we 
find the most thorough and comprehensive account of 
the early opposition to the Mantuan. By making gen- 
erous use of the writings of ancient interpreters, gram- 
marians and critics, whom he often quotes verbatim, 
Macrobius summarizes and answers practically the whole 
body of hostile Vergilian criticism. To insure the ele- 
ment of interest, he employs a dialogue form. Evan- 
gelus, in the vigorous réle of Zoilus to Vergil, reminds 
a group of Vergilian enthusiasts that even the poet him- 
self confessed the inferior quality of the Aeneid. “‘Qui 
enim moriens poema suum legavit igni, quid nisi famae 


suae convicia posteritati subtrahendi curavit? Nec im- 
merito. Erubuit quippe de se futura judicia: si legere- 
tur petitio deprecantis filio arma a marito, cui soli 
nupserat, nec ex eo prolem suscepisse se noverat: vel 
si mille alia multum pudenda, seu in verbis modo Grae- 
cis, modo Barbaris, seu in ipsa dispositione operis depre- 
henderentur’’ (I, 24). A chorus of disapproval and 
protest greets this pronouncement, and Vergil’s ad- 
mirers hasten to his defense. But Evangelus soon re- 
turns to the attack, exclaiming (III, 10) that he has 
for a long time held himself in patience, but will no 
longer dissimulate his determination to lay bare the 
wounds of Vergil’s ignorance. For the moment the dis- 
closures are of minor import; but Macrobius takes the 
opportunity which they offer to demonstrate with a 
wealth of examples Vergil’s wide knowledge of Roman 
religious practices, his skillful use of images to play 
upon the emotions, his fecundity of expression, both 
oratorical and poetical, ‘‘nunc brevis, nunc copiosa, 
nunc sicca, nunc florida, nunc simul omnia,’’ and his 
marvellous mastery in expressing pathos. 


But all this is really only a prelude to and a prepara- 
tion for the treatment of imitation, which seems to have 
been the major concern of Macrobius in the Saturnalia. 
It is Evangelus again who introduces the question, and 
Maerobius permits Eustathius, another character of the 
dialogue, to specify in detail everything that Vergil 
borrowed from his Greek predecessors. The emphasis, 


of course, is placed on Homer. In fact, through nine 
chapters, passages from each book of the Aeneid are 
cited and compared with the Homeric originals. It is 
even conceded that ‘‘tota Aeneidis materies est Homeri- 
cis filis contexta,’’ and ‘‘omne opus Vergilianum velut 
de quodam Homerici operis speculo formatum est’”’ (V, 
2). But having gone so far with the critics, Macrobius 
pertinently asks: ‘‘But what of it?’’ For Vergil, even 
in borrowing from and imitating others, frequently 
transcends his original, and so skillfully infuses the 
color and flame of his own genius, ‘‘ut quod apud illum 
legerimus alienum, aut illius esse malimus, aut melius 
hic quam ubi natum est, sonare miremur’’ (VI, 1). 
This contention Macrobius illustrates at great length by 
a comparison of passages from the works of Vergil with 
corresponding passages in Homer and other Greek and 
Roman writers. And yet there are times when Vergil 
does not achieve the peculiar quality of his original. 
Macrobius both acknowledges and illustrates it. But 
he does not demand, as does Mr. Saintsbury, ‘‘ Where 
has Vergil anything to match the Ave Frater in pas- 
sionate tenderness?’’ No doubt he realized the utter 
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futility of comparing works so diverse in form and in- 
spiration as are epic and lyric poetry. Would not 
Homer suffer in comparison with some of the Greek lyric 
poets? 


To what conclusion, then, does Macrobius bring us? 
It seems to be this, that a poet is not to be judged so 
much by the amount of new materials he may bring 
to his work, as by the constructive powers he displays; 
that is, by his power to fuse the diverse elements of 
his reading, observation, and experience into a poetic 
whole. Especially is this true of the epie poet. It is 
indeed one of the chief fruits of reading to emulate 
what we approve of in others; and, moreover, history 
and legend and many other data of knowledge are com- 
mon materials. Much in the Georgics is intimately based 
on Varro’s De re rustica: the point to remark, however, 
is that Vergil has distilled and transfigured the mate- 
rials; they have become poetry under his touch. Macro- 
bius asks: ‘‘Quod si haec societas et rerum commumo, 
poetis scriptoribusque omnibus inter se exercenda con- 
cessa est, quis fraudi Vergilio vortat, si ad excolendum 
se quaedam ab antiquioribus mutuatus est?’’ And 
when he contends and demonstrates that many a pas- 
sage re-echoes in Vergil ‘‘melius quam ubi natum est,”’ 
he comes very near to achieving a definition of art, and 
indicates, too, an effective reply to the haeresis Ver- 
giliana, whether ancient or modern. 

Naples, Italy. ALLAN P. FarrELL, 8. J. 


On Reading Verse 


[ wonder how many teachers of Latin or Greek have, 
at some time or other, been nonplussed as to the correct 
manner of reading the poets to their class, so as to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, all the rhythmical beauty and 
melodious eadence of the intonation with the majestic 
march or lively step of the metre and prosody. If it 
were a question of reading one of Pindar’s Epinician 
Odes, numeris lege solutis, at least to the uninitiated, or 
a chorus from Aeschylus or one of the Greek dramatists, 
then one might well sigh in vain for anything like 
a perfect rendering, until we know more about the 
musie of the ancients and the teacher is prepared to 
chant, perhaps to the vast amusement of his class. 
But to read the Aeneid or the Iliad properly is not too 
much to aspire to. I can remember an old father who 
had been a professor of the classics for many years, as 
venerable as the Nestor of the Iliad, and whose reading 
of the poets and dramatists merited that Homer’s line 
about the sweet orator of Pylos (‘‘from whose tongue 
flowed speech sweeter than honey’’) should be applied 
to him. To hear him read the speech of Priam before 
the slayer of his son, or any other of the countless fine 
passages in the Iliad or the Aeneid, was a real pleasure, 
even to those who hardly understood the meaning of the 
piece. One could almost feel the meaning as he read 
the passage and the grandeur and rhythm of what 
Aristotle calls ‘‘the stateliest and most massive of all 
measures,’’ the hexameter (Poet. 24, 5). On the other 
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hand, a young Philistine, after hearing another pro- 
fessor read and explain Vergil, remarked: ‘‘Why did 
that fellow Maro jumble up his words so much?’’ That 
was his idea of Latin poetry, as gained from the pro- 
fessor’s reading. As Bradley remarks in his Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry (p. 21): ‘‘The value of versifica- 
tion, when it is indissolubly fused with the meaning, ean 
hardly be exaggerated.’’ Perhaps some of the readers 
of the CiassicaL BULLETIN would give some practical 
hints on the subject. One finds in modern works the 
most divergent affirmations and, as far as I know, no 
ancient text has much detailed information on the ques- 
tion. 


There are, it is true, some brief indications to be 
found which throw a few lights on the matter in hand. 
Quintilian (Jnst. I, 8, 2) in rather vague and general 
terms recommends that care be taken in reading poetry : 
‘‘In this connection there is much that can only be 
taught by actual practice, as when the boy should take 
breath, at what point he should introduce a pause, where 
the scene ends or begins, when the voice should be raised 
or lowered, what modulation should be given to each 
pause, and when he should increase or slacken speed, 
or speak with greater or less energy.’’ He then goes 
on to lay down ‘‘but one golden rule: to do all these 
things, he must understand what he reads; . his 
reading must be different from the reading of prose, for 
poetry is song and poets claim to be singers.’’ He 
warns, however, against the adoption of sing-song: 
‘‘But this fact does not justify degeneration into sing- 
song or the effeminate modulations now in vogue.’’ He 
recalls the bon mot of Julius Caesar, ‘‘Si cantas, male 
cantas; si legis, cantas.’’ Cicero (T'usc. Disp. 2, 11, 26) 
is full of praise for Philo of Larissa, not only because 
he quoted the poets during his course of philosophy, as 
the Stoic Denis had done, but also because, whilst read- 
ing, “‘proprium numerum adiungebat.’’ Evidently 
even in the days of the Romans there were some read- 
ers who made their audience feel that they were read- 
ing verse and others who neglected to do so. Perhaps 
the plagiarist of Martial’s epigram who recited his verses 
badly (i, 38) belonged to the second category. But in 
what exactly does the difference consist? Is it in mak- 
ing the metrical ictus felt by insisting on the strong 
time instead of marking the natural accent of the word? 
This is possible. More probably, according to some, 
correct reading of verse depends on the conciliation and 
combination of the natural rhythm of the phrase with 
that of the verse. It seems to be of importance to pre- 
serve the unity of the verse by saying it, as the French 
expression goes: ‘‘d’un seul trait.’’ To obtain this last 
effect, it is necessary, without neglecting the caesuras 
and the slight pauses proportionate to their importance, 
not to suspend the voice for any long pause till the end 
of the verse. 


Conflict between the pauses in the phrase and in the 
verse, that is, between the punctuation and the caesura, 
is rare enough in practice, and when such conflict does 
oecur, one ought, according to M. Plessis, to make sure 
that the rhythm is not sacrificed to the sense and even, 
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as long as no absurdity results, ‘‘préférer les coupes du 
vers a celles de la phrase.’’ L. Miiller, in his own 
bizarre way, has some strong things to say of those 
who sacrifice all to the sense. (De Re Metrica, p. 79). 

Let us note that in many eases, leaving aside the much 
discussed reason for the same, the ictus and the accent 
coincided in the last two feet of the Latin hexameter 
(the ‘‘strawberry jam-pot’’ ending), and the well- 
marked accent of the word helped to bring out the 
rhythm of the verse; it is without doubt for that reason 
that the Romans pronounced, according to need, in their 
verse volicris and not vélucris, as Quintilian says: 
‘*It sometimes happens that the accent is altered by the 
metre as in pecudes pictaeque volucres; for I shall read 
volicres with the acute on the middle syllable, because, 
although that syllable is short by nature, it is long by 
position: else the last two syllables would form an iam- 
bus, which its position in the hexameter does not al- 
low.’’ Evidently readers of verse had to take into ac- 
count changes of quantity. 

Of course the manner of reading verse must have 
varied much in the various epochs; the distribution of 
longs and shorts gradually being effaced during the 
centuries, and quantitive pronunciation becoming al- 
most artificial and proper to letters. Thus St. Augus- 
tine tells us that in his time the Africans knew nothing 
of quantity; and yet in his De Musica he speaks con- 
stantly of the distinction of longs and shorts and sup- 
poses that one reads with that distinction in view. 

On one point at least all agree: that Greek and Latin 
verse should be read with dignity (Quintilian 1, 8, 2: sit 
autem in primis lectio virilis et cum suavitate quadam 
gravis, ‘‘above all his reading must be manly, combin- 
ing dignity and charm’’) and with a certain delibera- 
tion, as G. Hermann has well noted (pit. doctr. metr., 
Praef. 5): ‘‘Est autem ab initio statim curandum, ut 
non dubia et titubante sed firma et aequabili voce singula 
pronuntientur.’’ Nothing could be more opposed to the 
majestic solemnity of Homer’s or Vergil’s hexameters 
than to hurry over them with a haste that seems almost 
like shame. 


Shembaganur, India. J. L. Beck, 8. J. 


Clipping Pictures for the Latin Class 


Every teacher of high school Latin realizes the value 
of illustrative material in the classroom both for arous- 
ing greater interest in the study of Caesar, Cicero and 
Vergil, and for giving the students a more vivid grasp 
of numerous words, phrases or passages occurring in 
those authors. Many teachers are supplied with gener- 
ous quantities of such material, while others have little 
or none at their disposal and feel unable to expend the 
sums they deem necessary to procure a serviceable col- 
lection. Nevertheless no teacher need be without such 
valuable helps, for experience has proved again and 
again that anyone can in a short time and with no outlay 
of money and but little effort assemble a surprisingly 
large number of really interesting and useful pictures, 
small maps, diagrams, and illustrated essays on clas- 
sical subjects. 
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A dozen years ago I found that the pupils of one 
of my Latin classes were very much interested in cer- 
tain pictures that I had elipped from a beautifully illus- 
trated advertisement for a first-year Latin book then 
newly published and had posted on a special bulletin 
board in the Latin room. This induced me to keep add- 
ing to my display of maps and pictures illustrative of 
classical subjects. Advertisements, catalogues of books 
for use in high schools and colleges, worn out and even 
discarded books on Latin and Greek history supplied 
me with hundreds of illustrations. Some pupils brought 
me old books, as well as pictures and cartoons clipped 
from magazines. This led me to ask all my pupils to 
join in searching old and unwanted magazines which 
they might find at home for illustrated articles on 
classical themes, and bring them to our class—an appeal 
that brought very gratifying results. 


At first I mounted the pictures on sheets of plain 
wall paper, placing from four to eight illustrations of 
one theme on the same sheet. The inadvisability of this 
method soon became apparent, since many pictures could 
be used to illustrate a number of quite different sub- 
jects. The outcome was that I mounted all save the 
smallest illustrations on separate cards measuring four 
by six inches, since I had observed that very few of the 
pictures exceeded those dimensions. The ecards thus 
mounted were then filed according to subjects in a eard- 
board box under index ecards bearing such titles as 
‘‘Roman Forum,”’ ‘‘Costumes,’’ ‘‘Coins and Gems,”’’ 
‘*Street Scenes in Ancient Rome,’’ ete. The larger pic- 
tures were filed in a larger box, as also were the illus- 
trated magazine articles which I had thought worth be- 
ing preserved entire, since they proved to be helpful and 
interesting in discussions of such subjects as ‘‘The 
Heart of Ancient Rome,’’ ‘‘A Pompeian Gentleman’s 
Home Life,’’ ‘‘The Athlete in Bronze and Stone.’’ 


This mass of material was used in various ways but 
chiefly as follows: A number of pictures illustrating 
some one central theme connected with the reading mat- 
ter then being seen in class was posted on special bulle- 
tin boards made of sheets of bristol board, into which 
little slits had been cut in such a way as to permit 
of the ready posting and removal of from six to eight 
cards. These bulletin boards were given a conspicuous 
place in the classroom. Sometimes I said a few words 
to explain the illustrations individually or as a group, 
and to show what light they were throwing upon our 
class work. At other times I merely attached to each 
picture a short printed legend to be read and studied 
outside of class periods. 


The results achieved by using this device were what 
might be expected, an increase of interest and intelligent 
understanding of the matter read in class on the part 
of all the pupils, and for some of them a real enthusi- 
asm for Latin. Needless to say, I felt amply rewarded 
for the effort used in gathering my illustrative mate- 
rial and the few minutes of class time which I devoted 
to its use. 


St. Louis, Mo. Wituiam R. O’DONNELL, S. J. 
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What is the reaction of some of our greatest classical 
scholars to the contemporary vogue of Medieval Latin 
in American universities and colleges may be gathered 
from Professor Paul Shorey’s review of A History of 
Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the Close 
of the Middle Ages, by F. J. E. Raby (Oxford), which 
appeared in the October number of Classical Philology 
(Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1928). Mr. Raby’s ‘‘ wealth of quo- 
tation,’’ says Prof. Shorey, ‘‘will spare all but special- 
ists the necessity of purchasing or consulting either an 
anthology or the original texts. . . . These two, by acci- 
dent or design, complementary volumes (viz., Mr. Raby’s 
and Helen Waddell’s The Wandering Scholars) will 
constitute for all but specialists and students of scholas- 
tie philosophy a sufficient medieval library. . . . The 
obdurate classicist will not want much more. . . . He 
will be tempted to say that there are single pages of 
Lueretius, Catullus, and Vergil, which he would not ex- 
change for the whole nine centuries.’’ This is ‘‘obdu- 
rate classicism’’ with a vengeance! We feel with Prof. 
Shorey that in language, poetic form, and imagination, 
the great mass of medieval Latin poetry cannot compare 
with the classics; we are quite ready, moreover, to admit 
that as a formative educational discipline in the sec- 
ondary school and liberal arts college, medieval poetry, 
by reason of its limitations, cannot supersede the 
classies; still it must be borne in mind that many of 
the dominant motifs of medieval poetry,—such as the 
nature and the attributes of God, the soul of man and 
its eternal destiny, the glory of virginity, death, judg- 
ment, the Incarnation, and other mysteries of faith,— 
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undoubtedy sound the deepest problems of existence and 
embody the very highest aspirations of humanity. 
Hence, despite limitations in their artistic expression, 
they are themes of the highest poetic content which have 
power to stir the soul of man to its very depths. 


An article in the December 22 (1928) number of 
America, under the caption Attention, Headmasters, 
makes a strong plea for two constructive educational 
reforms which have been advocated heretofore in this 
BULLETIN. They are, first, the reduction of the number 
of years required to complete one’s education (primary, 
secondary, and college) from sixteen to fourteen, to be 
effected by reducing the primary school to six grades 
and making it possible to complete college at the age 
of twenty; and secondly, the practical division of the 
better-gifted from the less-gifted students, so as to pro- 
vide for the latter in grade school and high school, and 
enable the former to profit more easily and more econom- 
ically by a full college education. The advantages which 
would accrue to the classical student from beginning 
Latin et twelve instead of at fourteen, have been re- 
peatedly stressed in these pages. It is a consummation 
towards which every classical teacher in the country 
ought to put forth his best efforts. Mr. Kenneth R. 
Marley, the writer of the article in America, is of opin- 
ion that Catholie private schools would for various rea- 
sons make an ideal proving ground for these much- 
needed reforms. We are in full agreement with his 
view, and may add, moreover, that it was our backward- 
ness in joining in the educational movements of the past 
that has forced us at present to conform to standards 
which are none of our making and some of which we 
should like to see changed. To-day dissatisfaction and 
change are once more in the air. Shall we again trail 
behind in the procession, or shall we show that we have 
learnt our lesson and, this time, blaze the trail to real 
progress? 


Book Reviews 


Petavius on Emulation in Schools—A Description 
of a Transmarine Schoole. Edited for Academic 
Use in the Department of Education, University 
College, Dublin, by T. Coreoran, S. J., D. Litt. 


Both of these interesting pamphlets are edited by 
Father Corcoran for use in his courses in the History 
of Education at University College, Dublin. The first is 
a reprint of Pére Denis Pétau’s (Petavius) Inaugural 
Address delivered to the student body of that famous 
Jesuit college of Paris, known later as the Collége Louis- 
le-Grand. Father Coreoran gives us the sonorous Latin 
prose of the original, well worth reading by the classical 
student. It is Ciceronianism at its best, for Pére Pétau 
was one of the most noted of the Jesuit seventeenth cen- 
tury humanists; his *‘ magnifique prose latine’’ merits 
the encomium pronounced upon it in 1920 by M. Gus- 
tave Dupont-Ferrier, Professor at the Ecole des Chartes. 
But the merit of this address on Emulation is not based 
chiefly on its classical form. The content is a genuine 
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contribution to the philosophy of education. This paper 
shows clearly that aemulatio honesta deserves a place in 
the schools, despite the horrified protests against its im- 
morality since the days of the Port Royalists. Modern 
education is coming more and more to the sane and lib- 
eral view of Petavius on the use of competition in school 
life, if not theoretically, at least practically. The lat- 
est champion of the use of emulation in schools and 
colleges was President Lowell of Harvard in a recent 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Father Corcoran has 
prefaced the Latin text by an excellent English analysis 
of the Address, which should be of service to students 
of education who are not classicists. 


The Description of a Transmarine Schoole, which al- 
ready appeared in Father Corcoran’s earlier book, 
Studies in the History of Classical Education, is a re- 
print of a seventeenth century English document pre- 
senting a graphic picture of a Jesuit continental school 
of that period. Besides its value as a graphic presenta- 
tion of Jesuit educational practice in the days of its 
glory as seen through alien eyes, this brochure, by rea- 
son of Father Corcoran’s excellent introduction, is a 
splendid piece of historical research in the field of edu- 
cation. 


Both booklets should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in Catholic, especially Jesuit, education. They 
may be obtained from the Department of Education, 
University College, Dublin. 

St. Louis, Mo. Wm. J. McGucken, S.J. 


Classical Myths That Live Today. By Frances E. 
Sabin. Silver, Burdett and Company. 1927. 


A teacher of English, Latin, Ancient History or Jour- 
nalism has but to take up this book to recognize in it 
an excellent reference work and classroom aid. It is not 
always an easy task to convince a modern pupil of the 
power behind an apt literary allusion, especially if it 
turns on the fact and fancy of a Greek or Roman myth, 
or recalls in a word the undying stories of ancient 
heroes. In this book of 432 pages both teacher and 
pupil will find ample reason for vindicating the noble 
weakness which our best writers and artists have al- 
ways had for the relics of dawning western civilization. 


Classical Myths That Live Today lives up to its title. 
Tts peculiar usefulness lies in its presentation of mod- 
ern survivals of classical mythology in literary allu- 
sion, in words and expressions, in art and decorative 
design, and in other connections as well. To cite an 
instance: after the story of ‘‘foot-feathered’’ Mercury, 
it is not too great a strain on the imagination to hear 
him referred to as ‘‘a pioneer in aviation,’’ as the patron 
of the ‘‘air mail,’’ nor to see his name listed in the 
terminology of science, and a favorite among the jour- 
nalists. 


The list of English poems at the end of each chapter 
can be more easily recommended to the discriminating 
maturity of older minds than to the high-school pupil 
for whom they are also intended. 
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This bright, readable book, with carefully selected il- 
lustrations fits in well with Miss Sabin’s efforts to ‘‘ wipe 
away the tears of the Muses.’’ 


St. Louis, Mo. J. C. Frrepi, S. J. 


The Apology of Plato, with Introduction and Notes, 
by St. George Stock, M. A., Pembroke College. 3rd 
Edition, Revised. Pp. 68 and 71. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. $1.00. 


Like the edition of the Apology by James Adam in 
the Cambridge Series, the present one by St. George 
Stock needs no commendation, as it has amply proved 
its worth during many years of useful service in the 
classroom. The Introduction is excellent, and whilst 
Adam’s edition has notes more suitable to advanced 
students, Stock’s notes are well adapted for younger 
students grappling with Plato for the first time. Many 
teachers will regard it as a special advantage of this 
edition that it is furnished with a complete vocabulary. 


Books Received 


From the Maemillan Company, New York: 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VII. The 
Hellenistic Monarchies and The Rise of Rome. 
Edited by S. A. Cook, Litt. D., F. E. Adeock, M. A., 
M. P. Charlesworth, M. A. Pp. 988. With Maps, 
Tables, Plans, ete. $10.50. 1928. 


With Herace—in the Summer School 


Horace is a delightful companion at any time. Genial, 
jovial, piquant, well-informed, he knows how to beguile 
your tedium. The Summer School seems, however, to 
have a special claim on him. At any rate, a summer ses- 
sion has an air of freedom about it, of freedom from the 
striet routine of the classroom, and the sunny atmos- 
phere of vacation time suggests a certain laissez faire 
which so well agrees with the student’s view of life. 
This spirit of unrestraint puts the pupil in a mood for 
enjoying the old master. If Horace had a well-defined 
philosophy of life, he yet fights shy of the strictly 
philesephie treatise or the heavy, labored thesis or the 
regular lecture style. As the poet was accustomed to 
ramble aimlessly through the Roman forum or roam 
across the bluish Sabine Hills, merely following the 
whim of the moment and the quest of enjoyment, so, 
yielding to a bent of his mind, he prefers, on the whole, 
to distill his philosophy in random doses of sharp or 
gentle comment upon human life. Horace, the mellow 
and penetrating commentator, Horace, the rambler, is 
an ideal companion for the swift and breezy Summer 
School. 


A real problem confronting the teacher who would 
read Horace in the Summer School is the need of mak- 
ing a choice of suitable and fairly representative selec- 
tions. To simplify matters, and for various practical 
reasons, I decided in a particular summer session, of 
which an outline is here submitted, to take the Sermones 
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for our subject. Horace is nothing if not critical, satir- 
ical, humorous, whimsical. But now came the real diffi- 
culty. The Sermones are a wide field of study, includ- 
ing the Satires and the Epistles. On the other hand, 
the time for reading in a Summer School is limited to 
30 periods of fifty minutes each. Besides, since two 
or three periods were set apart in that particular ses- 
sion for purposes of review, the available time was 
shorter still. It was further curtailed by the fact that 
the first ten minutes of each period were spent in a 
study of the poet’s life, his training, his milieu, his 
sources, in brief, the historical and literary background. 
With all these handicaps, we succeeded in getting 913 
lines under shelter, which means an average of 34 lines 
a period. Two essays submitted by the students in 
the course of the session helped to deepen the impres- 
sion of our work. 


I subjoin a list of the selections (totalling 913 lines) 
read at our Summer School in 1927. No list so limited 
can in any sense be wholly representative, and besides 
de gustibus non est disputandum. I will not try, there- 
fore, to justify my choice, but cannot help adding that, 
in view of the many-sidedness of Horace and the in- 
teresting glimpses he gives of the life of Roman society, 
a word of Goethe seems peculiarly applicable to the 
satirist : 

Greift nur hinein ins volle Menschenleben: 

Denn wo thr’s packt, da ist es interessant. 

Satires: 

1,4: Kupolis atque Cratinus. 
145 lines. 

1,7: Proscripti Regis. Ho for a Regicide! 35 lines. 
1,9: Ibam forte Via Sacra. A Bore. 78 lines. 
I,1: Qui fit, Maccenas. The Race for Wealth and 
Position. 121 lines. 

1,3: Omnibus hoc vilium. Mutual Forbearance. 1-75. 
1,6: Non quia Maecenas. 
Tribute to His Father. 

II,1: Sunt, quibus in Satura. Horace’s Parting Shot 
at His Crities. 86 lines. 

Epistles: 

1,5: Si potes Archaicis. Invitation toa Dinner. 31 
lines. 
1,6: 
I, 3: 
1,8: 
lines. 
Ars Poetica. 


A defense of Satire. 


Nil admirari. Stoicism. 68 lines. 
Tule Flore. Neglect not Philosophy! 36 lines. 
Septimius, Claudi. Letter of Introduction. 13 


Lines 284-476. 


Throughout the course Prof. Showerman’s Horace 
and His Influence (of the ‘* Debt to Greece and Rome’’ 
Series; Boston, 1922) served as a source of inspiration. 
Teachers who assume that Horace is popular with the 
great mass of Latin students are likely to receive a mild 
shock. At any rate, Prof. Showerman’s prophecy re- 
garding the popularity of Horace in the early Christian 
centuries came true in our Summer School: out of a 
total of 234 pupils only eight felt strong enough to keep 
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a six weeks’ vigil with the Muses’ favorite son. ‘‘ Horace 
will not be popular. He will remain the poet of the few 
who enjoy the process of thinking and recognize the 
charm of skillful expression’’ (p. 80). 

St. Louis, Mo. James A. Kueist, S.J. 


Translating Latin 


Il 


Comprehension must precede translation. The pupil 
must know what the author says before he can repro- 
duce the author’s thought in his own mother tongue. In 
preparing a new passage for class recitation he should 
anticipate a series of succinet and pertinent questions 
dealing with the author’s message and with significant 
grammatical phenomena. He should not be allowed to 
feel that a mere mechanical transverbalization will be 
accepted as a satisfactory report of his home study. 
This matter has been treated in the preceding paper, in 
which it was pointed out that the comprehension quiz, 
and not translation, should be employed in exacting an 
account of the day’s author assignment. 


‘*By general consent,’’ observes Postgate with a touch 
of irony, ‘‘though not by universal practice, the prime 
merit of a translation proper is faithfulness.’’ This 
faithfulness presupposes a thorough comprehension of 
the original, letter and spirit, a thing which belongs to 
the province of reading. The faithful reproduction in 
English,—translation strictly so called,—is subject to 
the same rules that govern good English style. It dif- 
fers from original composition in this, that it is not left 
to the translator to decide what is to be said, from 
what viewpoint it is to be said, what emotions should 
color the thought, or what relative emphasis is to be 
given the various elements of thought; in these he must 
follow his original. The ideal attitude toward trans- 
lation is that of the man of mature mind who reads 
the Latin with punctilious regard for its content, emo- 
tion, emphasis, and then strives to reproduce the effect 
of the original by a master’s use of all the resources of 
his mother tongue. 


But it is with immature minds that the teacher gen- 
erally has to deal, and too much theory at the beginning 
will effectively ‘‘chloroform’’ their interest. Open the 
boy’s eyes with a good translation of a chapter that 
he himself has just finished, and eall attention to some 
of the differences between this version and his own. 
Frequent repetition of this simple procedure will in 
itself bring about at least a subconscious desire to imi- 
tate the standard of excellence proposed, while in many 
eases there will be a conscious effort, a definite accept- 
ance of the teacher’s veiled challenge, that may raise 
translations to a permanently higher level. This device 
not only proves a very satisfactory point of departure 
in teaching pupils the art of translating, but the vision 
it affords them of the goal that lies ahead is an incen- 
tive when the way seems hard. How is this goal, this 
high standard of translation, to be reached? Chiefly 
by careful attention to its two distinct elements, the 
choice of words and the order of words. 
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Treated in English class as well as in translation 
class, choice of words offers no special difficulties. Its 
chief problem is to reconcile the comparatively limited 
vocabulary of Latin with one ‘‘embarrassed by its own 
riches.’’ Certain Latin expressions are almost colorless 
in themselves, and derive their significance from their 
context. These chameleons of the language, including 
res, consilium, magnus, multum, hoc, ago, dico, and 
others, must be replaced by specific terms in English. 
Faithfulness is neglected, not observed, when every res 
is translated as ‘‘thing.’’ Likewise, virtus is sometimes 
‘‘virtue,’? but never when applied to a Roman soldier; 
secundus is sometimes ‘‘prosperous,’’ but not when de- 
scribing Neptune’s chariot. An adjective should suit 
the noun it modifies, and a verb should harmonize with 
its object: gratiam maximam habere, ‘‘to be moved with 
profound gratitude.’’ Once the class has grasped this 
point, the teacher may find it more necessary to re- 
strain the exuberance of his pupils, in the interests of 
accuracy, than to kindle their imagination. 

As in the choice of words, so in the order of words, 
faithfulness is the touchstone. Just as we fail to read 
Vergil unless we digest the morsels of thought in the or- 
der in which he chose to present them, so we fail to trans- 
late his thoughts, to carry them over to another lan- 
guage, unless we are mindful that the choice of the order 
of their unfolding still belongs to Vergil, the author, 
and not to us, the translators. In English the order of 
words acts as a very important index of meaning, and 
this fact makes the student quite unwilling to believe 
that it can have any other function in another language. 
He is slow to see, accordingly, that Latin word order, 
freed in large part from the task of conveying meaning, 
can and does convey a world of color, emotion, and em- 
phasis. That these precise ingredients of style are con- 
spicuous by their absence in his own perfunctory trans- 
lations is hardly surprising: what he has not read out 
of his author he cannot write into his translation. If 
‘*hypnotie econtemplation’’ of grammatical structure 
blinds him to the dramatic element in a sentence like 
the one made famous by the late Professor Hale—Tar- 
quinium moribundum cum qui circa erant excepissent, 
illos fugientes lictores comprehendunt—he certainly 
will not translate: ‘‘Tarquin fell, mortally wounded. 
As the bystanders came to his assistance, the two as- 
sassins in their flight were overtaken by the lictors.’’ 
Rob Livy of half the colors on his palette and his pic- 
tured page goes with them. A student may undertake 
to supply the deficiency by coloring a translation with 
interpolations of his own, but, however pleasing the ef- 
fect produced, such a version must be rejected as coun- 
terfeit. ‘‘Translators? Traitors!’’ say the Italians. 


Again, the term ‘‘order of words’’ must not be taken 
too literally. Preble tells us that only in the simplest 
expressions are single words as such the units, and 
that a phrase or clause may often count as a unit on 
the same footing as a single word. So, too, uninflected 
words are not on a par with nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
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tives. These considerations make it clear that by ‘‘order 
of words’’ is meant nothing else but order of thoughts 
or ideas. This thought order is not to be looked for in 
the internal structure of the word group, which often 
enough is quite different from the structure of the 


equivalent English word group; it lies rather in the 


interrelation of the larger groups themselves. 


Up to this time the student has probably been faith- 
ful to the parts of speech and grammatical construe- 
tions of the original, with sad consequences for his Eng- 
lish. Such specious fidelity he must abandon. ‘‘If trans- 
lation were the rendering of the foreign words or the 
foreign constructions into the corresponding English, 
then literalness would have to be insisted upon. But 
since translation is nothing less than the reproduction 
of the impressions, the feelings, and the emotions that 
were aroused in the native mind as the thought of the 
sentence first came to it, the translator, as far as his 
art and the idiom of his language will allow, must un- 
fold the idea in his English just as the original sen- 
tence unfolded it’’ (Tolman). Latin syntax is peculiar 
to Latin; while the thought it conveys, the sequence of 
that thought, and the spirit of the sequence, transcend- 
ing all syntax, are common to Latin and English alike. 
Dealing with both languages, the translator must neces- 
sarily profess his loyalty to the elements common to 
both, not to elements peculiar to one. The transfer of 
allegiance is gradual at best; specific aids will be given 
later. For the present an illustration of results ob- 
tained may serve our purpose better than further dis- 
cussion. No teacher would be averse to discovering in 
the day’s sheaf of exercises a contribution like the fol- 
lowing, the work of a boy of sixteen: 


‘*Live ye in peace, whose fortunes settled are, 
Whiie we must wander as the Fates’ cruel whims 
Desire. Yours here to rest, you need not scour 
The main; no fabulous Ausonian shore 
Evades your frantic search. A counterpart 
Of Xanthus and of Troy you here can see, 

Your own hands’ work. And called to better fates 
Than its orig’nal may it be, and less 
Susceptible to Grecian foes. If e’er 
Upon the Thybrian plains I build my walls, 
Our kindred towns and neighbor nations twain 
—Your Ilium, my Pergamus—shall form, 
With common founder, Dardanus, and fate, 
One state in spirit of the two for aye.’’ 
(Aen. III, 493 ff.) 


In teaching the observance of word order, it is neces- 
sary first to teach the pupil the difference between the 
words through which the main current of thought flows 
and those which merely indicate grammatical relation- 
ship. He will grasp the distinction quite readily if 
asked to put a letter into telegram form, for example: 
‘* Arrive Chicago eight fifteen Monday morning Burling- 
ton. Meet me Union Station.’’ These words are the 
thought carriers. Then let him number the thought- 
carrying words in his author assignment, translate it, 
number the corresponding words in the translation, and 
see how closely the one order approximates the other. 
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The device is not intended to lend a mechanical toueli. 
but to simplify matters for beginners. 


To insist on perfect correspondence of English word 
order with the Latin would be to contradict our state- 
ment about the varying function of word order in these 
languages. Many hyperbata of Cicero and Vergil are 
impossible of reproduction, and efforts to convey their 
effect of surprise or suspense will sometimes result in 
erude English that defeats its own purpose. Cauer 
epitomizes, ‘‘ Translation should be as faithful as it can, 
as free as it must.’’ To apply this general rule to count- 
less particular instances, to dovetail faithfulness to the 
author with the freedom that the genius of the English 
language demands, this is the task of the translator. 
Fascinating, it is no child’s play. A few practical sug- 
gestions will be offered in our final paper. 

Florissant, Mo. R. Hennes, 8. J. 


The Grammar and the Average Pupil 


Recent discussions of texts and of methods for the 
teaching of grammar, Greek and Latin, have originated 
from more than one nation in which colleges of thie 
Society have long been in existence. Perhaps at this 
stage it may not be inopportune to direct attention to 
some aspects of the official plans of the Society for the 
teaching of grammar as an ordinary element in educa- 
tion. 

These plans are always limited to the conditions and 
requirements of ordinary class work and of ordinary 
learners. For other or further special requirements 
provision was made, no doubt, by means of the college 
academies or classical elubs, and of the advanced courses 
in literature provided for the benefit of future teachers 
of the classics. But the normal line of work was that 
of a five-year course, principally in Latin, secondarily in 
Greek, for pupils eleven to sixteen years of age, of all 
grades of ability, taught collectively in large classes. 
Grammar had to be thoroughly done. It was in the 
closest relation to the read, the written, and the spoken 
word. It was not regarded in itself as an independent 
subject of study, giving occasion for acute philosophical 
speculation, or the framing of theories of expression 
and of explanation. The logie of conditional clauses, the 
metaphysies of the subjunctive mood, were severely ex- 
eluded. No doubt the issues raised by such branches 
of grammatical investigation were well known, down at 
least to the period when the Renaissance fully con- 
quered the schools of humane literature, about A. D. 
1550-1600. The magnificent treatises on the philosophy 
of grammar, such as that of Siger of Brabant, or the 
Grammatica Speculativa which is a special glory of the 
Seotist school, are fully comparable to the most minute 
researches in that fascinating department of knowledge. 
But all such work was excluded absolutely from the 
Renaissance schoolroom. 


From the very start the principle was adopted that 
the schools of the Society, at least for any one region, 
must have one standard text for Accidence and for 
Syntax. The scholastic documents of the years 1545- 
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1575 fully exemplify this policy. It was the special care 
of men like Natalis, Polanco, Ledesma. It was the ex- 
press policy of St. Ignatius, who had reached very defi- 
nite conclusions as to the methods of teaching grammar 
and humanities in the colleges which he controlled. The 
classroom processes everywhere, from Messina to Paris, 
and from Vienna to Cordova, had his sustained and 
vigilant attention. There were numerous trial manuals, 
composed under his direction and under his successors, 
such as the grammars of Frusius, Cyprian Soarez, James 
Ledesma: they were all extremely short and succinct 
teaching texts. The final form for the grammar classes, 
11 to 14 years of age, was reached in the treatise of 
Emanuel Alvarez, in the decade in which the Ratio 
Studiorum was initiated, 1581-1590. It became the 
standard text. A specifie division of this grammar, into 
three sections for three years, was prescribed. It was 
based on the Roman usage of the time. Another region 
might vary this division: but any plan adopted must be 
common to the whole of the classes in that area. It is 
unnecessary to point out that this accords completely 
with the modern legislation of the Society. It is pro- 
vided for in Decree 12 of 1906, carried over subsequently 
into the codified regulations of 1923-1924. 


In all this, the needs of the ordinary pupil in the 
ordinary class were kept steadily in view. It was and is 
highly undesirable that, individual teachers, however 
earnest and enthusiastic about their personal conclu- 


sions, methods, plans of treatment for syntax or for acci- 
dence, should be able to use these variants in any class 


of ‘‘grammar.’’ The clever pupil could stand such a 
process without substantial inconvenience. The average 
pupil could not do so. The plight of a pupil of ordi- 
nary ability, who should come under, say, three teachers 
of grammar within three years, each having his own 
methods, definitions, classifications and rule systems, 
needs no comment. Even so brilliant a scholar as Justus 
Lipsius complained bitterly in his mature years (1582) 
of the wastage caused by coming under three different 
teaching processes for grammar, in his school years. 
The needs of the average pupil are, briefly, a clear, sim- 
ple text, standardized, used by all classes in the school, 
divided into set sections for each class. It should be, 
therefore, kept clear of fluctuating theories and explana- 
tory systems, which are interesting in a high measure to 
the specialist investigator, but are useless to the normal 
learner. 


This was secured to the pupils in every class by the 
Ratio Studiorum. It did not merely depend on the pro- 
vision of a standard text. The Society took various 
other precautions, very efficient ones, too, to safeguard 
pupils against personal theories and pedagogical designs 
of enterprising teachers. Their enthusiasm was pro- 
vided with ample outlets in the classroom, but it was not 
allowed to operate on the standard grammar text, so 
as to alter or transmute its wording and its substance. 
Safeguards so provided for the ordinary population of 
the classroom, and their effective use, will be outlined in 
the sequel. 


Dublin, Ireland. T. Corcoran, S.J. 
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